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ence to have it sympathetically received and acted upon. To
this the Count agreed. He even agreed to pose for a few
photographs, though not for publication.
The Associated Press was to join me in sharing any fruits
of this message to the Emperor. Berry agreed to accompany
me to Rotterdam to use his influence with a Dutch friend
there to obtain the loan of the civilian clothes. The "army"
consequently withdrew.
The Dutch friend with the civilian clothes in Rotterdam
was found, and the raiment procured. The fit was a trifle too
quick, and the shoes did not fit at all. I was obliged to drape
the rather ample pants legs down over my military boots. The
effect was not so good.
Berry and I returned to Amerongen the following day in
a rented automobile painted a sedate black and sans military
insignia. This equipage was driven by Chauffeur T. A. May,
for whom a civilian cap had been procured. He was instructed
to show as little of his military uniform as possible, sitting
low in the driver's seat once the approach was made to
Amerongen.
In Amerongen there had been some changes. There were
more Dutch guards. They were patrolling the gate. Their
chief strolled by the hotel occasionally with a regular 45-
caliber cowboy six-shooter strapped to his hip. He was ami-
able enough. He liked Americans. He had been a Chicago
policeman until the war came along and drafted him back to
Holland for mobilization. The six-shooter was an American
product. He permitted me to read the name of the maker on
it just to prove it.
I learned on this second and somewhat less expeditionary
visit to Amerongen that the Kaiser lived in mortal fear of
being kidnaped. His hair and beard had turned white. He had
no great faith in the precautions the Dutch Government had